A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
child, but, unlike many other infant prodigies, his achievements in
adult life really did fulfil the promise of his early years. His name
lives in history as a poet, as a botanist and, above all, as a great
pioneer physiologist. He wrote Latin verse at the age often, and
composed scientific lectures before he was fifteen years old* After
studying at Leyden under Boerhaave, he visited Paris and London,
and had commenced practice in Berne when he was called to be
professor at the newly established University of Gottingen.1 There
he worked hard for seventeen years; then he returned to his
native Berne, where he continued his researches and writing until
the date of his death. His poetry was of high standard, especially
the poem " Die Alpen," descriptive of the Swiss mountains he loved
so well. In botany his work on The Flora of Switzerland earned high
fame.2 Especially eminent in physiology, he has been acclaimed,
with goojl reason, as the founder of modern physiology, for he col-
lected and arranged all the work on that subject which had been
done prior to his time, and added many facts of his own discovery.
His greatest achievement was his demonstration of the irritability
of muscles and of the sensibility of nerves.3 He proved that
irritability was an attribute of muscular tissue, inherent in the
muscle itself, and not dependent upon the nerve supplying the
muscle. Glisson had already suggested the hypothesis, but Haller
proved it by a series of experiments upon excised muscle tissue.
It was Haller who originated the myogenic theory of the action
of the heart. His Elementa Pkysiologiae^ in eight volumes, 1759-66,
was an immense undertaking, and was only a fraction of his work.
Medical science owes much to this brilliant scholar. He is one
of the most imposing figures in medical history.
The Old Vienna School
Another of Boerhaave's pupils who achieved fame was GER-
HARD VAN SWEETEN (1700-72) who, after completing his studies
at Leyden, acted as a lecturer there with great success. His
name was even mentioned as a possible successor to Boerhaave.
As he was a Roman Catholic, this post was closed to him. For-
tunately, however, he had won the confidence of the Empress
Maria Theresa by his skilful treatment of her sister. The Empress
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